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THE ABBE. 


TRANSLATED FROM “AUTREFOIS,” OR THE GOOD OLD TIMES OF THE XVIII. 


CENTURY. 


An Abbé is a man at the head of an Abbey, and the word 
abbey brings before the mind the picture of a cloistered mon- 
astery, with its long arcades, a gloomy chapel, silent and sub- 
missive-looking monks, over whose life the Abbé presides, 
and with whom he shares both pleasures and duties. But, 
when we have imagined all this, we have formed, in many 
cases, but a false idea. Not that the establishment of St. 
Francis, St. Bernard, or St. Benoit did not bear this character ; 
not that these convents were not closely shut, their rulers 
austere, their habits regular and pious; but this was by no 
means the general rule: in many instances, the bounds were 
gradually enlarged, the rigid restraints relaxed, until at length 
the world, which had so long and so often knocked at the 
doors, gained entrance. The monastery became a house of 
refuge, then a place of rest ; repose changed in time to good 
living, and the abbey became at last a benefice. 

A benefice was a territory yielding five, twenty, fifty, one 
or two hundred thousand livres of rent, the proceeds of which 
were granted by the church to one of her children. ‘There 
are several instances of beneficiary abbeys which produced a 
revenue of more than two hundred thousand livres: St. Ger- 
main de Pres was worth five hundred thousand; and, with 
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this large income, it had every degree of authority, from the 
privilege of having a seneschal to that of arresting criminals. 

When these benefices became of so great value, their nature 
changed: great families reserved them for their children ; 
kings used them as rewards; they served to sustain the dig- 
nity of bishops, to recompense the services of diplomatists. 
Military captains attained them ; Protestants received them on 
changing their religion. This was neither the aim of the in- 
stitution nor the will of the church. But good beginnings 
are like good intentions —they can be judged only by their 
consequences. 

Then there were abbés of fortune, and abbés of quality, 
abbé princes, and abbés chosen from the people. There were 
abbés, pious, retiring, charitable, occupied with their religious 
duties, with the rules of their order, with their poor; and 
there were others heedless, worldly, dissipated, bearing under 
their cassock, at least as many passions as it could cover. The 
Chevalier de Grammont received the gift of a,priory, and went 
to take possession of it in white boots and gilded spurs. Paul 
de Gondy was at the head of seven or eight abbeys, when he 
fought a duel, and when he came with body guards and an 
escort of cavaliers to pay his court to Madame de Montbazan. 
Those were different times from the present, consequently the 
customs were different; but, more than all, the men were 
different. Customs and times are only pretexts that men use, 
which show the degree of their faith in God. 

Abbés could not always be like Paul de Gondy or the 
Chevalier de Grammont. There were some like St. Vincent 
de Paul, there were some like M. de Flechier, and, later still, 
there were some who were neither orators nor saints; poor 
professors of limited means, poor writers of doubtful prospects, 
who took the black dress because it lasted the longest, the 
little mantle, because it gave its writer a character. Of this 
kind were M. Mannontel, to whom the carrier at T'ulles wished 
to marry his daughter ; and M. Deeille, who bestowed so much 
glory on that title which he had no right to bear, that to this 
day he is always called the Abbé Deeille. 

J should like to describe to you different abbés, representa- 
tives of three various classes, but space fails me ; there is room 
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here only to speak of them, not to enlarge on their characters : 
the picture must be entirely imaginary. 

Do you see in the centre of a bare, unornainented church 
that monk, with stern countenance, with hollow eyes, with 
mouth drawn down, with slow and lagging step? All who 
surround him, love, revere, perhaps even fear him ; long years 
have passed over his head in the rude exercises of frequent 
penitence. Rich, witty, and brilliant, he has chosen poverty, 
obscurity, a humble position ; chief and almost sovereign of 
his order, he has voluntarily abandoned his authority and his 
rights, to submit to the law of another. The world has seen 
him worldly ; the court has seen him a courtier : he has served, 
he has loved. He was of a family from which always came 
the Secretary of State ; he was of an age and rank that might 
address and serve the most beautiful; he dies in a cloister, 
lying on a bed of ashes, guarded by the prayers of the obscure. 
He was Leon de Bouthillier, Abbé de Rancé. 

A century later, another man wears the same dress, but he 
put it on in his youth, and he wears it with a different spirit. 
Born of an ancient family, poor by birth, and poor in his youth, 
fortunately for him, it was in an age when mind was valued 
above every thing ; he seemed not to need duties ; he had an 
agreeable person ; he made pretty verses ; he carried his silk 
hat and short cloak more gracefully than any one. His pretty 
verses, his handsome face, his birth, a little audacity, and 
much skill, made him ambassador, and from ambassador he 
became minister ; and then, disgracefully, he was made cardi- 
nal. Behold him now, the representative of France in one of 
the greatest courts of Europe, bearing himself with so much 
taste, dignity, and spirit, with manners so elegant, with a 
heart so French. All greatness is familiar to him, all misfor- 
tune unknown to him. He was the most magnificent, and, 
perhaps, the most able representative of the monarchy. He 
also was an abbé, and his name was Pierre de Bernis. 

I shall say but little of the life of any third example. Go 
back in thought to the execrable reign of terror and scaffolds. 
Enter the palace ; penetrate that abominable cave, which was 
called the revolutionary tribunal. There are seated hired ex- 
ecutioners, who call themselves judges and jury; there a law 
of blood, written in the dust, insulted the liberty of defence, 
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as it outrages the innocence of the accused. A man stands 
before the judges, and bebind him are kneeling children, poor 
men with clasped hands, women praying and weeping. ‘“ Re- 
store him to us,” they cry, “for he has taken care of our 
brothers in sickness, nourished and warmed our perishing 
children, consoled our parents on their deathbeds. Grant us 
his life, for he has saved the life of three thousand of our 
race.” The judges condemn, the executioners advance, and 
the old man departs with them, bestowing the last blessing of 
a holy benediction on his poor friends. This old man, this 
victim, this martyr, was an abbé, and bore the name of his 
great uncle, Frangois de Salignac de Fénélon. 

Wherever are men, there must be the false and the true ; 
wherever the eighteenth century extended its influence, there 
were corruption and immorality. Mourn for the Church, that 
‘she was condemned to suffer from the Abbés Dubois, de Gan- 
zer, de Gondy; but bow in reverence before the memory of 
‘tthe Abbés de Rancé, de Flechier, de Fénélon. 


LYING. 


FROM JEAN PAUL’S WORK ON EDUCATION. 


How shall we explain the fact that we can pardon, yes, per- 
petrate, a lie in action much more easily than a lie in speech ? 
Behavior, mimic silence itself, lie oftener than the tongue, 
which man, so long as he can, seeks to keep pure from the 
odious neighborhood of a lie —as a symptom of the sickness 
of the inner man. Heavens! to how many fictions utriusque, 
(of law and of poetry,) private political articles, mesnetenures, 
vice-men, masters of ceremonies, comedy-censors, false veins, 
teeth, calves, &c., are we already unconsciously and passively 
accustomed, and yet without being a whit the less shocked, when 
a man pronounces a downright lie! What falsifyings every 
where, from the city of London, otherwise so shy of lying, 
where three quarters of the money in circulation is counter- 
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feit,* even to Pekin, where the well-known wooden hams are 
exposed for sale, tied up in hogskin! If the eminent general 
or nobleman is less ashamed of a fraud, a bankruptcy than of 
a lie, at the imputation of which he always shoots or stabs 
himself ; and if worldly people, yes, self-moralists, can indulge 
much more easily in a lying ambiguity of action than in a 
sheer lie ; if, in fine, no blush of shame for any sin is so 
burning as that felt for a lie; must we infer that a word is 
something higher than an action, the tongue more than the 
hand ? 

These questions cannot be solved wholly by alleging the 
mere imitative ambiguity of action in contradistinction to the 
singleness of verbal meaning, since the former oftentimes does 
not attach to action, and since, even where actions are ever so 
significant, men often hesitate as to the significance of expres- 
sions. One is not ashamed to confess enmity and an under- 
mining disposition to others; but one is ashamed to confess a 
lie to another’s face. 

What, then, makes it so unholy? It is this: two selves 
stand, as it were, torn apart from each other on separate islands, 
and barred from each other by a prison-grating of ribs and 
behind a skin-curtain. Mere motion shows me only life, not 
its inner substance. The inspired eye speaks often even from 
a mere Raphael’s Madonna, which tabernacles no mind, and 
the wax-figure cabinet is hollow, and the ape’s self is deaf and 
dumb. Through what glorified form, then, is the human self 
properly visible? Merely through speech, through the word, 
that incarnation of reason, that audible freedom. I speak of 
the universal, inborn language, without which all particular 
ones, as dialects of the same, were both unintelligible and im- 
possible. By it alone —for instinct and machinery can imi- 
tate all other signs of life —does the freedom of one thought- 
creator, through a free world of thought, announce itself to 
another, and this herald and ambassador (bathkol) of freedom 
establishes morality, in that it makes the two selves known to 
each other, as two princes. The bond of speech is the bond 
of soul, and all modes and usages are modes and usages of 
speech. With the mouth the mind’s testament is at once 
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opened, and the last will looked into. Only by the modern 
way of translating moveable speech into still writing or 
painting, only by this fixture and crucifixion of the soul’s 
breathings has the power of speech suffered, and the black- 
ness of lying grown fainter ; for where all is only a sign, every 
sign can be itself again indicated by another sign, and so on 
to infinity. 

But now let another being’s self come forth and tell me a 
downright lie! How annihilating! His self is quite gone 
from me ; nothing but the fleshy statue is left. What it says, 
since it does not express the real self, is as meaningless as the 
wind, which, with all its howling, still announces no pain. 
A word often destroys or explains an action; but the reverse 
is not so easy; only a train of actions can take the sting away 
from a word, or give back that sting to the tongue. The 
whole magic-palace of a man’s thoughts is, by a single lying 
sound, made invisible to me, since one lie begets all lies. 
What more can I have to say to him, who is, or carries round 
with him, his own Kempele’s speaking-machine, when he, 
like Kempele, has quite other thoughts than those which he 
plays before you on his organ? Besides, he gives me, (which 
is an injury not halfway, but throughout,) in return for my- 
self, a machine; for my truths, errors; and breaks down the 
‘spiritual bridge between us, or makes it a draw-bridge for 
s+himself and against others. Cc. T. B. 





‘MAN AS HE WAS AND AS HE IS.—HUMAN NATURE 
THE SAME FROM THE BEGINNING. 


BY REV. SAMUEL J. MAY. 


Apam and Eve were the type of Humanity. All of good 
-and bad, that has been disclosed in the history of our race, 
was seminally in them; all the faculties, affections, powers, 
infirmities of men were there. But in them, as in any two 
individuals of their posterity, only a part of these properties 
could have becn unfolded. They did not experience every 
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trial; they were not subjected to all kinds of temptation; 
they were not placed in every variety of circumstances ; and, 
of course, only a portion of their being could have been called 
into exercise. We infer of them, with the same reason and 
propriety that we do of any other individuals, that they pos- 
sessed the whole of our human nature, because. we discover 
in them several of its essential, characteristic properties. 

It is evident that, both before and after what is called “the 
Fall,” Adam and Eve were sensational, rational, and moral 
beings. In the very brief sketch which is given us of their 
life, —if this be history and not allegory, —there are intima- 
tions that they revelled in those delights of which our senses 
are the avenues. As it is with children, so it was with them: 
all about them was Eden, that is, pleasure. They were in 
Paradise; and would there have remained, if they had not 
transgressed. ‘ 

The only exercise of their rational powers, to which the 
sacred narrative informs us they were called, was that required 
in controlling and giving names to the different animals, and 
in constructing governments for themselves. But, if they 
could do these things, we infer that they were endowed with 
reasoning powers, which, as developed in their posterity, have 
given birth to the numberless arts by which our wants are 
supplied, and our tastes are gratified. 

They had, as we have, dominion over the brute creation. 
Numerous animals are incomparably stronger than man; but 
there is no one that the sagacity of our race cannot subdue. 
We naturally suppose that the power which Adam and Eve 
had over all animals resided in their superior intelligence. 

This same short passage gives us to understand that they 
were endowed with the faculty of speech. It matters not how 
simple their language may have been, how few the words 
they had occasion to use. It is enough that they could speak. 
Mysterious power, that, by a few impulses upon the ambient 
air, man should be able to impart his thoughts and feelings to 
thousands around him; to raise or subdue their passions at 
his will; to melt them in pity, or inflame them with anger ; 
inspire them with hope, or drive them to desperation with 
fear ! 

Adam and Eve could speak. However little may have been 
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the use they needed to make of it, they possessed the faculty, 
which, more than any other, has Jed to the social improvement 
of our race. Invaluable as is the art of writing, it fails to 
convey the highest thoughts, the deepest sentiments, and es- 
pecially the finer, the more delicate emotions. These can be 
communicated from soul to soul but by the intonations of the 
voice. 

But a greater faculty by far than either of those I have 
spoken of, belongs to human nature ; and, it is evident, from 
the narrative before us, was possessed in great perfection by 
our first parents. I mean the power to discern right and 
wrong. It,is this, more than all things else, that allies man 
to God. We may not be able to define what it is. It is 
quicker than reason; it is as unerring as instinct. We all 
know how it operates in ourselves; we can conceive how it 
operated in Adam and Eve. They were hardly conscious of 
possessing it, until they were covered over with confusion by 
the condemnation it pronounced upon their folly and sin. 
Just so the child of man, at the present day, is first roused to 
the consciousness that the spirit of unbending rectitude is im- 
planted in his bosom, by the terrible reproaches which it 
hurls at some misdeed he has committed. Who of us, alas! 
cannot remember how the charm of our innocence was dis- 
pelled by the commission of an act, which, when the blinding 
influence of the temptation had passed away, conscience made 
us see was wicked, more clearly than the licentious monarch 
of Babylon saw “ the handwriting on the wall”? How the 
aspect of every thing about us was changed by the dread rev- 
elation of our unfaithfulness! The sun gave no cheering 
light ; the darkness of night no effectual concealment. Every 
one’s eye seemed to be reading the painful secret in our 
bosom. ‘The countenances of our best friends were the most 
dreaded. So it was with Adam and Eve after they had sinned. 
A sense of exposure, of nakedness came over them. They 
sought for covering. They fain would hide themselves. And 
yet they felt that God was looking upon them more intently 
than ever before: they heard his voice in every sound. 

The happiness of the first man was dependent, as is the 
happiness of all his posterity, not upon outward circumstances 
so much as upon his internal state. Innocence and Paradise 
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fled together. T’o Adam in his innocence all around was 
Eden ; and would have been so, in a far more ungenial clime. 
But to Adam in his sinfulness— his consciousness of disobe- 
dience — Eden was transformed into an accursed spot, from 
which he longed to flee. 

It appears, then, that Adam and Eve were, like their descend- 
ants, ignorant of good and evil, apt to be deceived by appear- 
ances, infirm of purpose, subject to temptation. They must 
have been so before their fall, or they could never have fallen. 
It is obvious they were tempted in all points, like as we are. 
They were led away of their own lusts and enticed. No semi- 
almighty being compassed their destruction. That was the 
fancy of the heathen mythologists; it was adopted by the 
Christian theologians of the fourth century ; it is set forth in 
the creeds of the churches ; and suggested the plot of the im- 
mortal poem of Paradise Lost. But nothing of this kind is 
taught in this sacred allegory or'history of the primeval pair. 
We here find no mention of Satan or the Devil. The ser- 
pent is named as the agent of the dire calamity which befel 
them. Surely no better symbol of the silent, stealthy, 
fascinating power of the objects of sense could have been 
found. It was suggested too, perhaps, to the sacred writer by 
the two-fold signification of the Hebrew word translated ser- 
pent. This word also means the recurrence of the eye to an 
object, and the intent looking at it, which causes the desire of 
that object to increase, and gives to it at length a fascinating 
influence. The lust of the eye was the adversary before 
whom our first parents fell. And thousands of their posterity 
are continually falling before the same mighty tempter. No 
man is safe, or can be, who has not self-command enough to 
turn away his eyes from a forbidden object. ‘‘ Look not,” 
said Solomon, “ look not upon the wine when it is red, when 
it giveth its color in the cup, when it moveth itself aright: at 
the last it biteth like a serpent, and stingeth like an adder.” 
And so it is with every other object that awakens in us any 
desire. If the desire may not be innocently gratified, the ob- 
ject that enkindles it must be avoided. 

Again, in another respect, our first parents were like our- 
selves: they were disposed to form the conjugal relation, to 
incur the responsibilities, the joys, and the sorrows of parents. 
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This was the intention of the Creator from the beginning. 
God made man, male and female ; and each sex is the com- 
plement of the other. The intimacy of the union, the entire 
oneness that should subsist between them, is figuratively 
shown in that part of this narrative which informs us how 
Eve was created, We may smile at the figure; but it be- 
hooves us to ponder seriously the thing signified. A union 
between all who would become parents, ought to subsist as 
enduring and indissoluble as can be formed. And the sad ex- 
perience of large portions of our race, not less plainly than 
i) the teachings of our Sacred Scriptures, enjoin it upon us, that 
:| the union should be between one man and one woman. Poly- 
; gamy violates the constitution of human nature, the evident 
design of the Creator, and produces to the parties themselves, 
and to the public, sundry most miserable effects. Concubinage 
is still more humiliating to the one sex, and corrupting to the 
other. The union of one man with one woman was the di- 
vine constitution in the beginning; and it is this alone that 
can ever lead to the highest and happiest results. 

From the exposition thus far given of the account we have 
in the Bible of Adam and Eve, it appears that human nature 
was at the first, before the fall no less than after it, what it is 
now. Whatever effect the transgression of our first parents 
may have had upon their moral condition, their character, and 
happiness ; so far as we have gone in our examination of the 
sacred narrative, we have found nothing which intimates that 
any change took place in their nature, their physical, mental, 
moral constitution. They had all the properties of human 
beings before the fall; they had all these properties afterwards. 
They were frail, were liable to temptation before they trans- 
gressed, or they could never have been drawn away by their 
lusts and enticed. After their fall, they were not compelled 
to continue disobedient: if they had been, they could have 
sinned no more; for where there is no power to choose the 
wrong, there can be no blameworthy violation of the right. 
In this respect, therefore, they were in the same condition, 
both before and after the fall, as their posterity have been and 
are, i. e., liable, but not obliged, to sin. 

There is, however, one part of the history of Adam and 
Eve, which, at first view, seems to teach that some change in 
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their nature, and in the qualities of the earth, did follow, as a 
consequence of their disobedience. In Genesis iii. 17, 18, 19, 
God is represented as saying to them after their transgression : 
“ Cursed is the ground for thy sake ; in sorrow shalt thou eat 
of it all the days of thy life. Thorns also and thistles shall 
it bring forth to thee, and thou shalt eat the herb of the field. 
In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread, till thou return 
unto the ground; for out of it wast thou taken; dust thou 
art, and unto dust shalt thou return.” 

From this passage two doctrines have been inferred, which 
have prevailed extensively. One is, that man was originally 
created for immortality on this earth ; or else to be translated 
into another state of existence without passing through death. 
The other is, that man was adapted, before the fall, to subsist 
without labor, upon the spontaneous productions of the earth ; 
that these, had it not been for the disobedience of our first 
parents, would have been sufficiently abundant every where ; 
but that, in consequence of their transgression, God cursed the 
ground, deprived it of much of its fertility ; and, in his wrath, 
condemned our culprit forefather, and his corrupted posterity 
forever, to hard labor ; condemned man to earn his bread by 
the sweat of his brow, by severe toil with no little difficulty. 
Nor is this all. The doctrine is, that God was so offended, 
that he deprived man of the prerogative of immortality ; con- 
demning him, after having dragged through a miserable exist- 
ence of seventy years or less, to die and return to the dust from 
which he was taken. 

If theologians had attributed, for the cause assigned, such 
terrible anger, such fearful vengeance to any other being but 
the one they call God, should we hesitate to pronounce that 
being more vindictive, capricious, cruel than Baal or Moloch? 
I think not. It seems to me, therefore, that, without intend- 
ing such blasphemy, they do attribute wickedness unparalleled 
to our Heavenly Father by these doctrines, which they deduce 
from this highly figurative passage. 

These dogmas have done much to foster two most vicious 
sentiments: The first, that labor is degrading ; that they 
are the favored, privileged, fortunate ones who are able to live 
without work ; ay, though they live upon the half-requited or 
wholly unpaid toil of others. The second, that death — that 
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is, the dissolution of the body — is the greatest evil that can 
befal us. 

Now, I am persuaded that the right interpretation of the 
passage before us would put to flight both these notions, so 
derogatory to God, so mischievous to men. 

No change in the nature, that is, the physical, mental, and 
moral constitution of mankind, is said, in any other part of 
the Bible, to have taken place, as a consequence of the trans- 
gression of the primeval pair; and it is not necessary to infer 
such a terrible catastrophe from this passage in Genesis, even 
if we take it as a literal narrative, and not an allegory, as some 
of the best commentators, Jewish and Christian, regard it. 

We are told (Genesis ii. 7) that ‘“ God formed man of the 
dust of the ground, and breathed into his nostrils the breath 
of life.’ That is to say, he made man, in part, a material 
being, or a living soul in a physical body. From the mention 
incidentally made, in the course of the narrative, of different 
parts and members of the body, we are left to infer that 
Adam’s was just such an organization as our own. Now such 
a frame as we have —such organs, limbs, muscles — must 
have been made for use, for exercise, for labor. And we read, 
that, so soon as the Almighty had created our first parents, 
“he blessed them, and said unto them, Be fruitful, multiply, 
replenish the earth, and subdue it.” No small amount of 
labor surely is implied in the command to subdue the 
earth. But again, in Genesis ii., 15th verse, we are told 
that “ God took the man and put him into the garden of Eden, 
to dress and to keep it.” Here surely was a care, a labor im- 
posed upon man on his entrance into Eden. And, had he 
continued obedient to the laws of his being, all his labor 
would have been pleasurable, never thought of as a fatiguing, 
irksome task. The necessity for labor, we have no reason to 
suppose, was created by man’s disobedience. It originated in 
his physical organization, which was adapted to a great variety 
of uses; could be kept in health only by exercise ; and was 
called to exertion by the Caily recurring need of food, that it 
required some effort, some labor, to take even where it grew in 
abundance, and could be had for the gathering. If Adam and 
Eve had been made plants or zoophytes, fixed to the spots 
from which they were to grow, or where they were to receive 
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from the air or the water their appropriate aliment, — in that 
case, they would have had nothing to do, only to be and to 
grow. No exertion of theirs would have been needed to pro- 
cure that on which the supply of their wants and the continu- 
ance of their lives depended. But, as they were made such 
beings as we are, they could receive no nourishment excepting 
from food, which they must at least have reached out their 
hands to gather. 

It appears, however, from the narrative that they were re- 
quired to do somewhat more than this, even “ to dress and to 
keep” the garden of Eden. Simple as we may suppose their 
horticulture to have been, it must have required some exercise 
of their physical energies, some dabor. But such labor as was 
required of them, or would have been ordinarily required of 
their posterity in all subsequent time, weuld have been no 
hardship, no evil; nor would labor ever have come to be so 
regarded but for sin. I do rot mean the transgression of 
Adam and Eve so much as those sins which have destroyed 
the natural equality of men; alienated them from one an- 
other ; created classes and castes ; made some rich and others 
poor, some strong and .others weak, some masters and others 
slaves. I mean selfishness, avarice, ambition, pride. These 
have thrown upon the human race an immense amount of: 
hardship and misery ; on the one portion painful, exhausting, 
unremitted toil, ill requited ii most cases, and, in many more, 
forced out of men by the lash of slavery or the goading of 
starvation ; that another portion might live at ease, in luxury 
and self-indulgence. But “ this better class,” as they presume 
to call themselves, in escaping work, which they foolishly 
account degrading, have not escaped misery. Far otherwise ; 
by shunning manual labor, physical exertion, which their very 
organization imperiously demands, they have brought upon 
themselves debilities, diseases, sins, too, of which the hardy 
sons of toil know nothing. Indeed it were not easy to deter- 
mine which, on the whole, is the greater evil—too much 
labor or too little. When I contemplate them as human be- 
ings, and consider the high purposes for which they were 
subjected to the discipline of this life, 1 know not which are 
most to be pitied — the serfs and peasants and operatives of. 
Europe, nay even the slaves in our Southern States, ail of 
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whose energies are expended in labor, or the lordlings and 
princesses, the sons and daughters of wealth, who are raised, 
by the accidents of fortune or the accumulations of their 
progenitors, above the necessity of any exertion for the supply 
of their own wants ; and, having no just appreciation of their 
obligations to others and of the joy of beneficence, are wasting 
their lives in rounds of vicious self-indulgence, instead of 
spending them generously in “labors of love.” 

Great, indescribably great are the mischiefs and miseries 
which men have brought upon themselves, on the one hand 
and on the other, by setting at nought the divine arrange- 
ments; by refusing, when they can, that amount of physical 
exertion which every man needs to make for the health of his 
system ; and heaping upon others a double, triple, it may be 
quadruple, portion* of work, which makes their lives a 
burthen. 

It cannot be that a writer of divine truth should have in- 
tended to intimate that labor in itself was a curse; for the 
whole experience of the race shows that a due portion of it 
invigorates, strengthens man, and gives a zest to life. The 
abuse of it has been the source of immeasurable woe. And 
it may be that the writer of the book of Genesis had this in 
his view, when pointing out the fearful consequences of trans- 
gression. 

But it seems to me that he meant rather to hold up the still 
more universal truth, that sin poisons the cup of life, and turns 
even our blessings into curses. We all know that it does so 
now ; and, we are prepared to believe, if Adam and Eve were 
such beings as we are, that it did so in their ease. 

No person is so truly independent, so truly self-possessed, so 
likely to be a whole man, and none is more worthy of respect 
than he, who, with a mind enlarged by a generous culture, an 
eye instructed to discern the evidences of wisdom and good- 
ness in creation and providence, and a heart impressed with a 
sense of his filial dependence on God and fraternal relations 
to mankind, earns a comfortable subsistence by honest toil in 
some of the primal arts of life, especially in “subduing the 
earth,” or in “dressing and keeping ” some portion of its sur- 
face, which to him may be an Eden, and will be, unless some 
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sin interposes to blight its beauty, to dissipate its fragrance, 
to silence its music, and make the care of it irksome. 

But the mind that is darkened by self reproach and discon- 
tent throws the shadow of itself upon the outward world. So 
at is now ; and so, I doubt not, it was with Adam in Paradise. 
i do not believe that God wrought any changes in the outward 
circumstances of the guilty pair; in the character of the soil 
or its productions. I cannot think so meanly of our Heavenly 
Father as to believe that he avenged himself upon those frail 
mortals, by making the soil sterile, or by then first creating 
thorns and thistles on purpose to annoy them in their labors, 
and embitter their lives. O no! all such language as we find 
here must be figurative. Undoubtedly the same trees were 
there, laden with choice fruits; the same luxuriant vines 
pendant with their delicious clusters ; the same bright sun, 
and cool retreats were there, and balmy air, and joyous music. 
But a terrible change had come ever the spirit of the man and 
the woman. They had foolishly disobeyed. They had sinned. 
Conscience, now first awakened in their bosoms, heard tones 
of reproach in every murmur of the groves, or saw their con- 
demnation written on the ground beneath, or inscribed in 
sunlight characters upon the blue vault above them. In the 
cool of the day, when the shadows of night began to gather 
around, the darkness of their souls grew more _ intense. 
Thought sometimes is so distinct, it becomes audible. It was 
so then. They heard a voice. It could be none other than 
the voice of God, repeating the sentence of the monitor within 
them. The place, which had been a Paradise to them before, 
was lovely no longer. The spots which had been especially 
dear in the days of their innocence, were now more than all 
others forbidding to them. They fled from the garden, so 
sadly transformed by their guilt, as eagerly as if driven thence 
by Cherubim with swords of flaming fire ; willing to pick up 
a precarious subsistence in the wiiderness, or to earn it by the 
sweat of their brows from any spot of earth, however hard, 
to which they might be driven by their wrctchedness, rather 
than remain where every thing would remind them of their 
sin and folly. So terrible sometimes is the scourging of con- 
science now, and so admirable the power of this ancient writer 
in setting forth the terrors of conscience then. 
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What a revelation of Humanity is here! showing how 
fearfully, how wonderfully man is made! And, as it discloses 
to us the fact that man, from the very beginning, has been the 
same being that he is now, by what a bond of sympathy does 
it bind us to all, who have gone before, through the trials and 
temptations of earth! How impressive does it make the 
lesson to be derived from this account of the First Trans- 
GRESSION ! 

Still it may be thought that, in one respect at least, the 
nature of Adam and Eve was changed by their disobedience, 
and therefore was originally different from our own. It has 
been, and, I suppose, it still is taught, in most of the churehes 
of Christendom, that the first man and woman were made for 
immortality upon this earth ; and would never have died, if 
they never had sinned. Yet it seems to me that whoever will 
carefully consider the Scripture narrative throughout, will not 
fail to perceive that such a doctrine cannot be inferred, with- 
out leaving some parts of the narrative inexplicable. 

In the first place, we are told that man was taken out of the 
ground, like every other animal ; that is to say, his body was 
composed of material, earthy particles, held together by the 
laws of his physical organization. We should, therefore, be 
led to infer that, like all other organized matter, sooner or 
later, the body of Adam would be dissolved, and the particles 
that composed it be returned to their native earth. And 
neither more nor less than this is intimated in those verses 
which contain the curse that came upon him after his trans- 
gression. ‘ Because thou hast hearkened unto the voice of 
thy wife, and hast eaten of the tree, of which I commanded 
thee, saying, thou shall not eat of it, —cursed is the ground 
for thy sake ; in sorrow shalt thou eat of it all the days of thy 
life ’’ — without intimating, however, that his life, had he not 
sinned, would have continued forever. ‘ Thorns also and 
thistles shall the ground bring forth to thee, and thou shalt eat 
the herb of the field. In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat 
bread, till thou return unto the ground; for out of it wast 
thou taken ; for dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thou re- 
turn.” Surely the dissolution of the body is not here spoken 
of as if it were a part of the curse, or the punishment of 
transgression ; but as a natural consequence of the materiality 
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of the body. it is named as an event that must, of course, 
take place ; and all that is declared here is, that the bitter 
effects of disobedience will continue until the body does return 
to the dust. 

That something else than the dissolution of the body was 
denounced against Adam, for his disobedience, we must sup- 
pose, or otherwise leave unexplained the utter failure of an 
explicit prophecy attributed to God. In the 2d chapter of 
Genesis, 17th verse, we read: “ Of the tree of the knowledge 
of good and evil, thou shalt not eat of it; for in the day that 
thou eatest thereof, thou shalt surely die.” Yet we learn from 
a subsequent chapter, that, so far from returning to the dust, 
on the day of his disobedience, Adam lived eight or nine hun- 
dred years afterwards. How, then, is this disagreement to be 
accounted for, but upon the supposition that some other cala- 
mity than the dissolution of the body was intended by the 
words “ thou shalt surely die”? And what else may we sup- 
pose it to be but that which did take place so soon as he had 
sinned, —I mean the destruction of his happiness, the ruin of 
his peace of mind, the loss of his assurance of Giod’s favor ? 
If he was constituted as we are, such must have been the 
natural consequence of his folly and wickedness. In the 
agony of his remorse, he must have felt that something dread- 
ful had befallen him. He had followed the desires of the 
flesh, in opposition to the dictates of the spirit, and he found 
the effects bitter indeed. “To be carnally minded,’»an Apos- 
tle has since said, “‘to be carnally minded is death.” If we 
were accustomed to consider, more than we do, what it is that 
constitutes our humanity, that makes us men and not brute 
animals, we should realize what is meant by spiritual death ; 
and feel that it is far more to be dreaded than any thing that 
can happen to the body, even its entire dissolution. This 
may take place, the elements that compose this clay tenement 
of the soul, this fleshy tabernacle, this dust, may be scattered 
by the four winds, and leave our manhood unharmed ; our 
proper selves still in the enjoyment of our proper bliss. But 
when “ the inner man,” this child of God, this heir of immor- 
tality, this being gifted with the capacity for an ever-growing 
resemblance to “the perfectly wise and good,” with a mind 
to descry and a heart to adore the beauty and glory of the 
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universe, the wisdom and goodness of the Creator ; when this 
“inner man” has suffered himself to become the slave of 
earth-born passions — this moral sense, this love of rectitude, 
these social, religious affections to be seared over, hardened by 
covetousness, pride, sensuality ; O this indeed is death ; this 
only is death to the man, to the humanity that resides in the 
body. It is only in this sense that men ever die; and this 
they may do while the body remains, is animated, and seems 
to be alive. Alas! is it not only too evident that many, who 
are called men and women, are in fact little else than moving 
sepulchres, full of dead men’s bones and all uncleanness, — 
carcasses, from which all true life has gone out? 'T'o be car- 
nally minded is death. ‘To make the soul subservient to the 
senses, the passions, the appetites, that is death indeed. But 
to be spiritually minded is here and now, always and every 
where, eternal life. Are the Apostles, Peter, John, Paul, dead ? 
Do they not live in all true churches, ministers of the life- 
giving doctrines of the Gospel? Is Dr. Channing dead? nay, 
is he not living throughout our country, and exerting an in- 


fluence far more widely spread, more deeply felt, than when 
he was in the body? Ay, is he not living, 


“ And ranging on cherubic wing thro’ worlds 
Unseen, he here so well descried, 
Hymning their author with his glad compeers!” 


In the New Testament, life is the term often used to denote 
‘the effect which godliness has upon the soul; and death the 
effect which sin produces. This is the calamity which was 
‘denounced against Adam (Genesis ii: 17) if he should disobey. 
‘Certainly no other death came upon him in the day of his dis- 
obedience. He abode upon earth several hundred years after- 
wards. But the remembrance of his sin must have embittered 
this life to the end. 

Would to God that this most instructive sacred narrative, or 
allegory, and the subsequent teaching of the Bible, enforced 
‘by our observation of others and our own personal experience, 
might bring all to realize how deeply sin harms the soul, the 
man. Then should we desire nothing in comparison with 
‘true wisdom, true goodness. Godliness of life and heart would 
then appear to us, as it is, the greatest gain ; that which alone 
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can make us rich indeed. Not all the gold of California would 
ensure happiness to a man. Only the acquisition of those 
treasures which lie hidden in every human soul can make one 
happy or rich indeed. Treasures there are which we need 
not go six thousand miles to search or dig for, but may find, 
if we will, in our own bosoms. There is deep meaning in 
the words of Jesus, “The kingdom of heaven is within you.” 
There, if any where, is our paradise, or there our hell. 


THE VILLAGE CHURCH BELL 


Taey hung it aloft in in its lonely tower, 
And listened with eager ear, 

When the gathering shades of evening fell, 
Its first sweet notes to hear. 

And sweet they were, and clear, and rich, 
As pealing o’er hill and dell, 

Waking the echoes in glad accord, 
The solemn cadence fell. 


The sabbath came, and a call to prayer 
From that tower did sweetly ring; 

And the bell that rang through the sacred air 
Became a holy thing. 

We thought how its notes of joy and wo 
Would fall on the living heart, 

Till the dull, cold form of metal dead 
Should seem to share a part. 


Joy in the house of prayer! 
Through the clear summer air 
Heard ye the cheerful voice? 
From the high tower it fell, 
The peal of that sweet bell, 
Bidding the heart rejoice. 


Within the sacred place 
Ascends the voice of praise, 
And glad thanksgivings to the Gad of love; 
And reverent hands are laid 
Upon the youthful head, 
. And fervent blessings bear his name above. 
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He comes to lead his flock 
Unto the living Rock, 
From whose pierced side the healing waters flow. 
He comes to share their grief, 
To give sad hearts relief, 
And add to beaming joy a brighter glow. 


Gladness and joy were on all around 
In that happy valley then, 

And the voice of the bell had a joyful sound 
To the ears of joyful men. 

Little they dreamed that o’er scenes so bright 
The tempest was gathering fast, 

And their budding hopes should be swept away, 
Like leaves by the autumn blast. 


A solemn change came o’er the scene ; the sun 
Went down at noon, and clouds of grief and fear 
O’erhung those village homes, of late so bright. 
And men beheld the innocent and dear 

Swept from their sides ; for the pale angel, Death, 
Walked through the lovely valley, and his breath 


Withered the opening blossoms, and they fell 
Thickly around us; till the very bell 
Grew weary of the oft-repeated knell, 
And hushed its wail, lest the deep, warning sound 
Should jar upon the sufferer’s languid ear, 
And loose the tie, that still the spirit bound 
Unto its dwelling here. 
But where was he, the youthful pastor then ? 
Sadly he walked ’mid suffering fellow men, 
And strove to heal their wounds, the while his own 
heart bled; 
Till fell the thunder-stroke on his devoted head, 
And bowed it down, yet not among the dead. 


Then sought he in his father’s home 
Strength for his feeble frame, 
And tidings oft of hope and fear 
To his sad people came. 


The winds of autumn, cold and shrill, 
Swept o’er the leaf-strewn plain, 
When to the people of his choice 


The pastor came again, 
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Suffering he came with languid frame, 
And visage pale and wan, 

Yet on bis brow the holy light 
Of Christian patience shone. 


Sad is thy voice again, thou sweet-toned bell! 

He seeks once more the spot he loves so well, 

The house of prayer; and there his accents fall 

On hearts that love, and ears that catch them all, 

Knowing full well that they may be his last. 

“The fashion of the world doth pass away ;” 

Such were the preacher’s words, and each heart felt 

that day 

How sadly it had passed. 

Brief was his stay, and then again he sought 

Relief in other scenes; but surgeon’s skill 

And kind physician’s care no vigor brought 

To that worn frame ; too deep the seated ill 

For earthly cure. Alternate hope and fear 

O’er hearts that loved him, through that winter drear 
Held their divided sway ; 
Till on a gloomy day 

A messenger appeared, and in his hand he bore 
Tidings that they no more 

Should hear the voice whose tones they loved so well, 
Then pealed the mournful bell, 

Stroke after stroke in long succession swelling, 

Bearing the grievous message to each dwelling, 
The tale they wept to hear. 


Yet once again he came. The heart bereft 
Found one faint ray of tearful comfort left, 

In the sad thought that be should come once more. 
But, O! how sadly! now not as of yore, 

With beaming smile, and firm, elastic tread. 

The funeral train goes forth to meet the dead. 

*Tis Sabbath eve, The holy moonbeams sleep 

On silent streets, deserted and alone. 





A more than ‘ sabbath stillness’ reigns, so hushed, so deep, 


The world without seems changed to lifeless stone. 
That solemn knell! It tells that he is near. 

Our very hearts stand still each sound to hear. 
The fall of thronging feet—the heavy tread 
Of those who bear the pure and sainted dead! 
Across the threshold he returns once more,, 
Whose presence was as sunlight oft before 
Within that mansion; cold and shrouded now, 
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Yet bearing peace upon his placid brow. 
Gently they lay him down, and through the night 
The dim, soft astral sheds a chastened light ; 
And the cold and still apartment, 
Where our broken casket lay, 
Received now consecration, 


And grew holy from that day. 


Then once again the mourning bell 
Sent out its sad and solemn knell ; 
And aching hearts went forth to lay 
The lifeless form in kindred clay. 


And thus your heavenly birth we hail, 
Ye bright and glorious throng ; 

Mingling our low and feeble wail 
With your triumphal song. 


The years passed on, and that tuneful bell, 
Pouring forth joy or wo, 

Seemed in its lonely tones to feel 
With the hearts of men below. 


Sed was the hour when its music ceased, 
And its iron tongue grew still. 

And its merry peal and funeral knell 
Were silent on meadow and hill. 


And memories clung to its broken form, . 
And called back its tuneful sound, 
When the music had died from its polished side, 
And in ruins it lay on the ground. 
M. W. 
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“ Our pleasures rather seem to spring 
From things too low that lie 

For fancy there to sweep her wing, 
Or hope to glance an eye: 

These lesser joys, of all on earth, 

Alone surprise us with their worth.” 


Tuere is an unsightly, tottering chimney, which rises from 
the roof of a low, tinder-box looking cottage, just beneath 
my back chamber window. It is an object, one would sup- 
pose, not very fruitful of solace or instruction, and yet, un- 
gainly and obtrusive as it appears, it has read me some lessons 
of patience and hope, which have turned my feelings from 
dislike into absolute friendliness. 
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When we first moved into our present abode, I was not a 
little annoyed by this chimney, which was always sending its 
smoke into our windows, and threatened some gusty night to 
wrap us in flames. The humble tenement to which it belongs 
is one of several low, wooden buildings, standing in a neat, 
cheerful-looking green yard. I delighted in this sunny spot, 
this oasis in the city. It was pleasant to look upon it in the 
early Spring, when the two peach trees were in blossom, and 
the buttercups and dandelions came out like golden stars all 
over it. I liked to see the happy children run up and down 
the broad plank, and the quiet, orderly families go in and out 
on their daily round of duties. I even looked with interest 
on the row of blacksmith shops bordering the street just be- 
yond. In the twilight of an autumnal evening, 


“T loved to see the flaming forge, 
And hear the bellows roar, 

And catch the burning sparks that flew 
Like chaff from a threshing floor.” 


But the smoking chimney was a decided blemish to the piec- 
ture, and quite a trial in a small way. Last winter, however, 
being an invalid, and for some months mostly confined to my 
chamber, I formed a pleasant acquaintance with this chimney, 
and found it quite companionable in some of my lonely hours. 
I learned that this somewhat mysterious cottage, the back of 
which was towards us, so that we could only see the leaky 
roof and the aforesaid chimney, was inhabited by two elderly 
females. With this scanty knowledge to begin with, I gath- 
ered from the gossiping chimney many a little item of infor- 
mation. Of a chilly morning, when I began languidly to walk 
to the window, I was pleased to see the smoke rising. “ For 
now,” I said, “‘my friends have a comfortable fire this gloomy 
day.” And towards night again, when the smoke began to 
curl and blow about, I thought, “‘ Ah, now the old ladies wilk 
have an early cup of tea,” and fancied them sitting cozily be- 
fore the fire, the day’s duties accomplished, and the cat—I 
had often seen puss on the roof— purring on the hearth, 
while the kettle was singing in the corner. 

Sometimes, when in a more meditative mood, I drew les- 
sons from the smoke ever rising towards heaven. Unseduced 
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by the sparkling blaze of fashion, unchilled by the ashes of 
neglect, it mounted higher and higher, sometimes, indeed, 
slowly and with effort, but ever performing its humble duties 
with a quiet dignity, which preached me many an unwritten 
sermon. 

Recently, since health has set me free to perform my own 
duties, instead of speculating upon my neighbors, I have heard 
a story of the inmates of this same cottage, which has conse- 
crated the whole spot, and the now smokeless chimney stands 
an unpretending monument of filial piety. It was a mother 
and her widowed daughter who lived there, the latter, for 
years, a helpless invalid. Some fifteen years ago, a lad, the 
son of this mother, went to New Orleans to seek his fortune. 
He arrived there with but a shilling in his pocket, but was 
soon employed to sweep out the store of a respectable mer- 
chant. By his fidelity and industry he won the favor of his 
employers, and rose step by step, till, at length, he became a 
partner in the firm. The first tidings his mother received 
from him was accompanied with the gift of a barrel of sugar, 
and from that time he sent repeated tokens of his success and 
affection. Within a few months, he returned home in afflu- 
ence, took his mother, who had hardly been half a mile from 
home during his absence, on a tour to Canada, to visit some 
relatives, and, on their return, bought and presented her a 
comfortable new house, in which he saw her and his sister 
settled before he returned to the South. 

One day I regretted to notice that my quiet neighbors were 
preparing to move away. I had then learned nothing of their 
good fortune or their destination. The old-fashioned bureau, 
the polished round table, and the invalid’s easy chair, — each, 
as it was brought out of the house, told its tale; and I can 
now fancy them placed in the new house, and pleasantly re- 
minding its inmates of the humble abode of their former 
days. 

It is a simple story, but a true one, and like the green, 
sunny spot in the crowded city, refreshing for the heart to 
dwell upon. Blessed indeed is that hearthstone on which 
fidelity, industry, and energy build the fire of prosperity, and 
from which filial piety rises unconsumed, a grateful incense to 
Heaven. D. F. A 
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THE THREE REVELATIONS. 
A SERMON, BY REV. M. DE LANGE. 


2 CorintHians iv.6. For God who commanded the light to shine out of 
darkness, hath shined in our hearts, to give the light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God, in the face of Jesus Christ. 


WHEN we pause to reflect upon the idea of God which we 
find within our minds, we perceive that we consider him the 
sole self-existence. All things else, therefore, are made, and 
have a beginning. From the incapacity of our minds, a 
definite idea of the absolute negation of all things, except 
God, is impossible to us. In our efforts to conceive of the 
Beginning, we cannot penetrate farther into the past than 
to a somewhat vague and dark perception of a great chaos. 

And here we are met by the Sacred Writer, in his de- 
scription of the Creation. After mentioning, without dwell- 
ing upon or seeking to define the great fact, th®% “In the 
beginning God created the Heavens and the Earth;” he 
proceeds immediately to tell us, that “the earth was with- 
out form, and void; and darkness was upon the face of the 
deep.” 

This description suits our apprehension. We feel an in- 
ward assurance, that the Earth was without form, and void; 
and that a universal darkness brooded over it. If we can 
conceive of an intelligent being placed upon it while it was 
in this condition, the hopelessness of the darkness by which 
we behold him enveloped terrifies us; for upon the surface of 
that chaotic and unorganized mass, there is nothing that 
can convey a revelation of God to him. 

But while our attention is fixed upon the seemingly in- 
extricable confusion, of a world in process of preparation, 
but unable to perceive in its condition anything that promises 
its coming completion, —the Word of Omnipotence goes 
forth, and now in Creation we are able to recognize the 
performance and the existence of a God. The Spirit educes 
order out of chaos, and Revelation is the result. And so is 
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it with the individual soul, which lies all darkling and un- 
formed, a chaotic mass in its preparatory creation, until the 
word of God approaches it. Then disorder subsides, and 
light appears, and harmony prevails, and God is known, and 
the soul is redeemed, forever to rejoice in the knowledge 
and being of God. 

The grand theme for our present consideration, is God’s 
three revelations of Himself. 

I. The first of these is his revelation in Creation. 

1. That we may perceive this more distinctly, let us take 
up a supposition at which we have already glanced. Let 
us suppose an intelligent being, spiritually made as we are, 
placed upon this Earth when it travelled through space, an 
unorganized and seemingly blasted mass. Let him be fur- 
nished with a body capable of existing in sueh a world; 
through which the soul can look forth, and behold its habi- 
tation. Every where it comes in contact with confusion 
and darkness. It cannot obtain any knowledge of the reason 
of its being placed here. In this unformed world, there is 
nothing to meet its spiritual wants, and, consequently, to 
develop ifsepiritual powers. Pining in misery and discontent, 
it wanders about, blindly intent upon seeking after objects, 
of which it can form no conception; but to the search of 
which it is impelled by unexplainable desires, struggling 
within it for expression and gratification ; thus showing, that 
an outward world corresponding to the wants within the soul, 
is needed for the development of its powers. In such a 
world, as we have considered here, it is evident that the 
soul cannot arrive at even a rudimentary knowledge of itself. 
How much less; then can it find means to know its Maker! 
There is no harmony in such a world, no combination of 
manifestations, by which the least degree of the knowledge 
of God can be revealed to the soul. In such a world then it 
will live sullenly on, until at last. it perishes in the stupidity 
and inanity of despair. 

2. But when the soul comes into contact with the beauty 
and harmony of organized ereation ; when, in the world, as 
now contemplated, we find answers for the many voices 
which clamor inquisitively within us; then, in the earliest 
development of our powers, a response is also, given to our 
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otherwise inarticulate cry for God. In the harmony of ex- 
ternal creation, the soul beholds its want of God, developed 
into intelligent expression. In the alternations of light and 
darkness, rest and inactivity ; in the round of the seasons and 
their varied productions; in the glory of sun, moon and 
stars; in the beauty of verdure and flowers; in the solemn 
grandeur of great trees, rugged mountains, steep precipices 
and deep ravines, in the sublimity of the objectless prairie, 
and boundless ocean ; in all the multiplicity of God’s works 
which harmonize with each other, and awake answering 
harmonies in our souls, — not only are our powers thus de- 
veloped, and so we made known to ourselves ; — but all these 
works of God, singly and collectively, — in themselves, and 
in the harmonies which unite them to each other, and to us, 
are revelations which God makes of himself to his intelligent 
creatures. So plainly does God speak himself in external 
nature, that little children learn to know him, and to feel 
his presence, almost without tuition from man. As their 
material powers come into contact with visible nature, so their 
spiritual powers have an actual affinity for, and immediate 
connection with the invisible nature of God. No act is more 
natural to a child than the act of prayer. It readily enters 
into its spirit, if in its earliest apprehension it is accustomed 
to see it sincerely performed. God himself, through his 
innumerable agencies, or words, teaches his supremacy to the 
child. If the child does not retain the knowledge, or if 
it never prominently exhibit its possession, it is because of 
counteracting influences in the circumstances by which the 
actions of men surround it. 

Here then we have God’s introduction of himself to his 
intelligent creatures. In what men call nature, that is, in 
all things perceptible through the senses, he reveals himself to 
us in words that are unceasingly being uttered to our ears, 
as the great I am. Thus it is that He has commanded the 
light to shine out of darkness; out of the darkness of chaos 
came the light of a fair and well-ordered Creation, to mani- 
fest to man the being and greatness and goodness of God. 

3. But glorious as is the knowledge of God thus con- 
veyed, it fails of its object if its result ends here. Indeed, 
in itself considered, it is insufficient for the design of God, 
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as manifested in the necessities of man. In addition to the 
light thus communicated, it is necessary in the words of 
our text, that God should shine in our hearts. If man 
rests satisfied with the revelation that God makes of him- 
self in material nature, instead of regarding it as a means 
of experiencing God in his heart, the light he possesses will 
gradually fade away; and it will not be long before a practi- 
cal Atheism will be the consequence. By a practical atheism, I 
mean that condition of the mind, in which, although God be 
speculatively acknowledged, the sense of his supremacy, and 
of the necessity of obedience to him, is habitually absent. 
Aud this practical atheism, if unchecked, must also lead to 
speculative atheism. Let us view the steps of this progress. 
The first as I have already said, is speculative acknowledg- 
ment, but practical unconsciousness of God. The second, is 
doubt or denial, that God concerns himself about the actions 
of men ; those who are in this supposition, believing that he 
confines himself to the superintendence of worlds, and the 
laws of their motion. The third step, is the supposition that 
the superintendence asserted in the second, is unnecessary ; 
those who have taken it asserting that God so made the world 
in the beginning, that as in the machinery of a clock, the 
power inheres in them by which their operations are carried 
on. The next step is one of exceeding vagueness; the mists 
now rise in the wanderer’s path, rendering his vision obscure 
and uncertain. He now supposes, either, that God is in 
repose, or occupied in acts of creation beyond the reach of 
our observation. The step from either of these positions to 
complete atheism, is easy of accomplishment. For a God 
in repose, his creatures have no need, and hence, virtually, 
he is no God to them. And for one whose operations are 
confined to another sphere of creation than their own, they 
also feel, that their connection with him, if they can be said 
ever to have had any, is wholly sundered. From either 
of these positions to complete atheism is so easy a step, that 
men are withheld from taking it, only by that secret and 
irrevocable hold which God has upon their souls. 

It was thus, we may reasonably conclude, that Paganism 
began in the world. The masses of mankind lost sight 
of God, by resting in the knowledge revealed of him in 
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material nature. But the instinct in the soul which seeks 
after God, being thus deprived of its natural aliment, by a 
necessity of its nature groped blindly for satisfaction. Thus 
men sought objects of worship whenever reverence was 
strongly awakened, or desire strongly excited. Their de- 
praved instinct for the Supreme accordingly created, or 
suggested their false gods; and as impurity necessarily pre- 
dominates when the knowledge of the only true God is 
lost, —as the holiness of his unity will not bear division, — 
so the false gods of their depraved imaginations were clothed 
with their own impurities, and in turn suggested and en- 
couraged them in their votaries. 

If. We are thus brought to the consideration of God’s 
second great revelation of himself; that by which he “ shines 
in our hearts.” All that we have learned of him from ex- 
ternal nature, is to be regarded but as introductory to this 
experimental knowledge of him. Before we had but a cold, 
intellectual apprehension of him; with, perhaps, occasionally, 
a vague fear of offending him, or an indefinite aspiration 
towards him. But when it pleases him to reveal. -himself 
within us, then we feel what before we have only $@em ; and 
we know that God is now shining in our hearts. . The 
signs are unmistakeable by which this knowledge is revealed ; 
for there is nothing so thoroughly enthralling, as the posses- 
sion which God thus takes of the soul. Its substance is 
permeated, its extent is filled, with a sense of the interior 
presence of God. Using the word “natural” in its limited 
sense, we may feebly convey an idea of the present con- 
viction of God, by saying that before we had a natural per- 
ception of him; but now we have a moral and spiritual con- 
sciousness of him. 

1. A frequent mode of this Revelation, is an awakening 
within the soul of a perception of the beauty of righteous- 
ness, a strong conviction of the necessity of obtaining it, 
and an unappeasable desire for its possession. By the con- 
trast of the actual life with the ideal thus newly presented, 
a consciousness of the presence of sin in the soul accom- 
panied by a great horror at being in its toils is experienced ; 
and the soul’s attention ‘is powerfully directed to the wonder- 
ful purity of God, with which it perceives the least degree 
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of sin in itself to be incompatible. Upon the one side, the 
soul sees God perfect in holiness ; on the other itself steeped 
in iniquity. The contrast exposes it to the throes of a strong 
agony, till almost despairingly it cries aloud, “ what shall 
I do to be saved?” God hears the cry, and grants relief and 
hope. It is thus that his Spirit enters into the soul, and 
begins the great work of its renovation. And surely in so 
great a movement, by which the spirit of God commences 
its union with the spirit of man, it is to be expected that 
there will be a strong convulsion of man’s spiritual nature. 
There is no birth without its pangs. It is in this manner 
that our sinfulness, by its hostility to our nature, awakening 
the cry for righteousness within our souls, brings them into 
contact with the righteousness of God. Our weakness, 
made known to us in the struggle after righteousness, brings 
us into contact with the strength of God. And our con- 
sciousness of sin, and consequent sense of the need of for- 
giveness, brings us into contact with the mercy of God. 
And so God enters into the soul, and remains forever after 
a central and controlling power within it. 

2. Before proceeding farther, it is desirable that we should 
contrast for a moment, the two Revelations, which we have 
‘considered. That in which God reveals himself in material 
nature, when viewed by itself in any stage of our spiritual 
progress, is as “the light shining out of darkness,” and is 
truly a great and a glorious light. But when God first 
“shines in our hearts,” after the dark and struggling dawn 
of consciousness of sin has passed away; so brilliant is the 
light of this new revelation, that to man’s limited vision, 
the previous light becomes darkness in comparison to it. 
‘Then with solemn and measured movement, the boundless 
ocean of God’s Spirit, pours its successive waves into the 
soul. Then it receives the divine assurance, that that mighty 
tide shall never ebb. In the immeasurable fear and satisfac- 
tion that possesses it, it feels that for the first time it has 
received a revelation of God. Before it had looked abroad 
in visible nature, and deemed him mirrored in its mighty 
works. But now it perceives his image in itself. He hath 
gathered himself, as it were, from the vast bosom of nature, 
and contracted his abode to the heart of his creature; for 
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with solemn joy, the soul feels that God has come and taken 
up his abode within it. 

Thus is God now perceived in the soul as a new element, 
leavening its whole mass, and gradually overcoming and 
expelling all its impurities. 

Ili. We are now to consider the third and last of God’s 
great revelations of himself to man. It is that in which 
he gives “ the light of the knowledge of his glory in the face 
of Jesus Christ.” | Here is a new and a great step in spiritual 
progress, and it may be regarded as final in the present life. 
For after the gift of this Revelation, all further progress con- 
sists only of its modifications and results. In his first Reve- 
lation, God is objectively regarded by us; the idea that 
we have of him is as of something apart from us. In his 
second Revelation, we perceive him within us as an ele- 
ment of life, or rather, the originator of a new life. But 
in his third Revelation we again regard him objectively ; 
perhaps, as preparatory to a final and perfect union with 
him in another world. He first presents himself to us in 
his wonderful power, beauty, and goodness by his word in 
material nature; he next addresses us by his felt utterance 
in our own souls; and again by the objective perfection 
of his word in Jesus Christ. Having experienced him in 
our hearts, and in altogether a different way from what his 
word in nature had led us to expect : — this, indeed, giving 
us no premonition of his second revelation; we now desire 
to see him objectively in a manner that shall answer to 
our newly awakened want of him. And we thus see him 
in Jesus Christ, in whose face the light of the knowledge 
of his glory is fully revealed. Previously we had seen but 
the God of external nature; then, feeling a new power 
wonderfully and mysteriously moving within us, and mightily 
taking possession of us, our desire to behold this power 
is gratified in the face of Jesus Christ. In him we behold 
God manifested, in his moral relations to us. When we have 
seen him, we have seen the Father; and it is the want of a 
Father that the second Revelation awakened within us. 
Hence, through Christ, God becomes the object of our ardent 
and Supreme love. Through Christ, we rejoice to behold 
his parental character; to proclaim ourselves his children ; 
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and to seek that obedience to him which faithful children 
owe to an affectionate parent. . 

To strengthen our understanding of this Revelation, let 
us consider what Paul meant, when he wrote of “ the light 
of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ.” Paul had never seen Jesus in the flesh. When 
called to his service on the way to Damascus, he heard a 
voice, and saw a great light; but he saw no form or face. 
But the character, the life, the spirit of Jesus, had long 
been the object of Paul’s contemplation and analysis: he had 
seen in him the human soul filled out to its fullest propor- 
tions ; the outline completely filled presented him a form 
and face of perfect symmetry and beauty; the last per- 
fection of God’s workmanship was placed before him. In 
it he saw the signature, the seal, the image, the perfect 
manifestation of God. He looked upon the face of Jesus, 
and the glory of God shone upon it, or rather, beamed 
from it. As he studied ‘its lineaments, the knowledge of 
that glory was communicated to him. And as that knowl- 
edge became his possession, it filled him, and enveloped him 
with its divine lustre; and ever after he lived in its atmo- 
sphere. Thus it was in the spiritual face of Jesus, that 
Paul contemplated the light of the knowledge of the glory 
of God. 

Having thus glanced at the communication of the third 
Revelation to the apostle, let us cursorily examine the process 
of its presentation to ourselves. 

1. Led to seek for every means that will consummate our 
union with God, by the summons of his spirit within us, 
we are soon brought to Christ as the only efficient means 
of such consummation. As we enter upon the study of his 
brief history, his moral perfection is exhibited to us with 
a constantly increasing glory. At all points at which we 
have mourned our own deficiencies, and perversions, we find 
him fully supplied, and in harmony with the purity of God ; 
and thus beholding in him the fulfilment of our ideal, he 
becomes the object of our constant contemplation and study, 
as the means through which we hope to realize a like per- 
fection in ourselves. We therefore fly from ourselves with 
whom we find fear, and despondency, and despair, to him 
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with whom we find courage, and hope, and promise of 
ultimate victory. As by communion with him in the study 
of his career and character, we enter more and more into 
a knowledge of the details and operations of his sinless 
spirit, an increased power of righteousness, and an additional 
ability for exploration in the treasure-house of his soul, are 
communicated to us. And thus we proceed onwards with 
a constantly accelerating impetus, in the knowledge of Christ, 
and in filling up the outlines of a Christ-life. 

2. As our attention is thus strongly attracted towards 
the moral characteristics of Christ, our love flows forth 
towards him in an uninterrupted, and constantly increasing 
stream. Love purifies, combines, and assimilates. Thus our 
love towards him purifies us by its own nature, but flowing 
towards a perfect object, it produces a purification pointing 
towards perfection. It unites and blends its subjects; but 
Christ having no need of anything from us, “he becomes 
inwrought into our being, and is so formed in us, the hope of 
glory.” It assimilates those in whom it dwells, rejecting 
the evil of each; but Christ being perfectly formed, receives 
not from us; while we, losing our imperfections, grow into 
his likeness; so that his form within us, progressively in- 
vading upon, and displacing our former selves, finally assumes 
a complete possession of us, by which we are transformed 
into his likeness ; and thus “the hope of glory” is fulfilled, 
in the completion of our new creation. Thus in Christ we 
find, foreshadowed, the perfection of the union between God 
and ourselves; and in this consists God’s third and grandest 
Revelation of himself to us. 

3. At no time during this progress does the spirit of man 
lose the sense of its own self-insufficiency. It so far has the 
consciousness of its unworthiness, as to feel assured that if it 
be left to its own guidance, it must become a castaway ; but 
under the guidance of Christ to whom God has brought it, it 
has an unceasing assurance of its safety, and ultimate triumph. 

And these are God’s three Revelations of himself to his in- 
telligent creatures. He is the Bestower of them al}. {[t is he 
who commands “ the light to shine out of darkness.” It is he 
who‘ shines in our hearts.” It is he who gives us “ the light 
of the knowledge of his glory, in the face of Jesus Christ.” 
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OLD AGE IN CHRIST JESUS. 
BY REV. WILLIAM MOUNTFORD. 


Pavt, in his epistle to Philemon, writes of himself as “ be- 
ing such an one as Paul the aged.” Among his recollections 
were a boyhood at Tarsus, a youth at the feet of Gamaliel, a 
Pharisee’s anger at Jesus of Nazareth, a persecuting commis- 
sion against the church of the Lord, and a voice crying to 
him, while light out of heaven was shining about him, — 
“ Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me?” And then, too, his 
recollections were of Athens and Thessalonica, of his being 
scourged and imprisoned, of epistles of his writing, and of 
churches of his founding. 

Paul the aged! His age was the old age of a life, which 
the world now lives on, in the spirit of. 

Of all the Greek authors I have any knowledge of, I do 
not recollect in one a single thought of old age, that is cheer- 
ful or holy. And in one only instance do I remember an old 
man described as having been happy. And he was happy 
simply as never having lost a child ; and because of his chil- 
dren — 


All, all survived, his dying eyes to close, 
And hymn his spirit to a blest repose. 


The Greeks, so sensitive to beauty in all things else, saw 
none in old age. To them all things beside old age were 
beautiful in their season — infancy, childhood, and manhood ; 
man in his strength and woman in her beauty; events in 
their connection, and words in their sound ; the past in its 
irrevocableness, and the future in its hopefulness ; joy and 
sorrow ; festive occasions and tragic scenes, and even death 
itself. With the Greeks, from what their spirit was, nearly 
all things but old age could be looked at, in some pleasant, 
reconciling way: pain and misfortune, fate and even crime 
almost. With them, at all times else, might man feel life to 
be beautiful, only not in old age ; for then, as they said :— 


Youth and grace his path declining, 
Gloomy thoughts his bosom tear ; 
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Seems the sun in glory shining, 
Now to him no longer fair. 
Joys no more his soul engage — 
Such the power of dreary age.* 


And if larger knowledge is with the old man, it is gained 
only to be parted from. 


Age is the heaviest burden man can bear, 
Compound of Disappointment, Pain, and Care, 
For when the mind’s experience comes at length, 
{It comes to mourn the body’s loss of strength, 
Resigned to ignorance all our better days, 
Knowledge just ripens when the man decays. 
One ray of light the closing eye receives, 

And Wisdom only takes what folly leaves.t 


Life, life! Very happy, perhaps, it may be, and yet is it 
not just going to be miserable? Youth! Is it not old age in 
an instant almost? Is not it just going to be decrepid? Is 
not it to the feeling —is not youth quite sad with what it is 
going to turnto? For— 


Ah, no terrors stop, nor vows, nor tears, 
Life’s mournful evening, and the gloom of years! t 


And to the Romans, with perhaps not more than one ex- 
ception, old age was the same sad spectacle which it was to 
the Greeks —a simile for all things displeasing, and for not 
one pleasant thing ; for moroseness and austerity, squalor and 
slovenliness, indolence and slowness. And, as they thoughg, 
youth hastened to become all this painfulness so fast ; for, as 
they said : — 

Youth wastes away, and withers like a flower, 
The lovely phantom of a fleeting hour: 

*Mid the light sallies of the mantling soul, 
The smiles of beauty, and the social bow], 


Inaudible the foot of chilly age 
Steals on our joys, and drives us from the stage. § 


But for a firm faith in a hereafter, old age would be merely 
a sad, painful ending of life. What else? For at that time, 
years seem short, and life seems to pass so fast, only to end in 





* Mimnermus. + Pherecrates, t Theognis. § Juvenal. 
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the grave the sooner. The body weakens only for the soul 
to weaken with it, for want of faith. Youth, youthful ways 
and delights are pleasant to recollect, only to make the present 
feel so very dreary. And life has been useful only to make 
the last years of it feel the more painfully useless. In Greece 
and Rome, well might old age be what it was, for want of 
courage and hope and faith. O! very sadly, yet very excus- 
ably, might it be what the ancients thought it was, what, in- 
deed, they saw it was, and what, one generation after another, 
they felt it was. They had no feeling of the use of old age, 
so they could not but grow bitter with its sufferings as being 
useless, and morose with some of its experiences as merely 
being wrongs. They grew weak, only to be pushed aside 
from the bustling path of life by younger men; so how could 
they feel otherwise than querulous? They lived, only to be 
living, day by day, more sorrowfully ; so how could they 
have live on in them those virtues, to the life of which in the 
soul, hope is necessary ? 

To grow up only to grow old, to taste of pleasure only to 
have bitterness taste the worse, to have darkness come over 
one like a blight, or like the frown of a tyrant almighty, might 
very naturally embitter the heart so as that it could not well 
love, and weaken courage so as that resolution must fail ; and 
make life feel useless, and scarcely worth keeping virtuous. 
And then to those ancients what old age was to be, made the 
years of youth feel otherwise than they would have done. 
For said they, — 


A gay but transitory course we run 

Of youth departing with the summer sun ; 
This past, the season comes of care and strife, 
When death is better than the dregs of life. 


And now was not it a life with some fresh, diviner element 
in it; was not it the old age of a new creature, which Paul 
was experiencing, when he ‘Wrote, “T have fought a good 
fight, I have finished my course, I have kept the faith; hence- 
forth there is laid up for me a crown of glory, which the Lord, 
the righteous Judge, shall give me at that day, and not to me 
only, but unto all them also, that love his appearing ” ? 

The poetical quotations I have made, are mostly from wri- 
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ters of the class that Paul alluded to, when he referred the 
Athenians to “certain also of their own poets.” And now 
hear him; hear what he says; and mind the new tone of 
voice which this old man has; notice how it sounds; from 
amid those other voices, how strangely it sounds, how like 
the breath of a higher and a surer life, how like the words of — 
one who, some way or other, has become a new creature: “I 
have fought a good fight, I have finished my course, 1 have 
kept the faith ; henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of 
righteousness.” ©! of all the old classic writers, was there 
one; and even for an hour of old age only, one blessed hour 
only, was there one, who was such another as Paul the aged ? 
No, no! It was from his being in Christ Jesus, that Paul was 
the new creature that he was. Persecuted, imprisoned, worn 
out, with tortures awaiting him, and aged, —now become 
Paul the aged, yet he is willing to endure all things. His is 
no spit of fear, as he will have us understand, but of power, 
and of love, and of a sound mind; and he is now ready to 
be offered up, and the time of his departure is at hand. 

How is this?) This old man — how is it that he is so un- 
like all other old men of those earlier times? It is because 
he is in Christ, and so is a new creature. It is because his 
old age is grown youthful with the feelings of immortality. 
It is because in him human nature has been renewed. It is 
because in him the soul has become quite other than what it 
was in the Greeks and the Romans, and even other than what 
it was in the Jews. With him, old age is not decay, and fret- 
fulness, and growing gloom, but is life, earnest life. Suf- 
fering it may be; and nighness to death it may be; and also 
it may be a vivid recollection of wrongs and dangers ; but it is 
so only to feel all the more earnest. With Paul, nighness to 
death is intense persuasion of a hereafter. His outward man 
will perish ; his limbs weaken, his senses fail him ; but, with 
all this, his heart is chastened ; and so his believing heart be- 
comes more believing still. Yes, with him, old age has be- 
come youthful with the spirit of immortality. He is joyous 
with the joy of an heir of God; he is hopeful with the hope- 
fulness of immortality ; and he is resolute with the courage 
of a life that is not to be blighted by either the world, or 
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death, or things present, or things to come. The appearing 
of our Saviour Jesus Christ, who hath abolished death, and 
hath brought life and immortality to light, through the gospel 
—it is from this that Paul was what he was, was such another 
as Paul the aged. 

It is Christian faith which makes old age feel now so dif- 
ferently to what it did in heathen times. And, in the new 
creation in Christ Jesus, many are the feelings old age induces, 
which make for glory and honor and immortality, and its 
experiences are, many of them, what the soul is the better 
for. 

Life is fresh with every fresh year, because, every year, 
ourselves we alter, grow older, and see the world with fresh 
eyes, and with new feelings. It is the same world evermore, 
and yet it is not the same, or rather it is manifold: and to the 
child it is one thing, and to the grown man it is another ; 
while to the old man it is yet another thing still. Time after 
time does the world alter, between its being the child’s play- 
ground and the old man’s waiting-place for death. And every 
time that the world changes to a Christian, it becomes to him 
the source of new and holier feeling. 

In growing old, a man comes to feel as well as know that 
he lives in God, on life of God’s giving, and strength of God’s 
lending; that it is not of himself he is living, but through 
laws, which he must droop under and decay under, as well as 
grow by, and be strong by. When a man finds the heavens 
growing dim to him, and the faces of his friends becoming 
strange, and human voices becoming hard to hear, and the 
sweetness of music failing; and when to him joy loses its 
pleasure, and the future its attractiveness ; he has an experi- 
ence that is very sad for its helplessness, but which is very 
blessed too on account of the easy way in which it can change 
into the sweet sense of dependence on God. There are those 
who find life ceasing to be very pleasant, only to feel it grow- 
ing the more sublime. And there are those who know that it 
is worth growing old, only for the sake of praying anew, 
“Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven.” 

«Fhe old age of the Christian is so different from that of 
the heathen, because of the new creation in Christ Jesus, be- 
cause the human soul has been in him created anew, attuned 
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to higher tones, enlarged into greater capacities, and been in- 
spired in a new, a fuller, and a more glorious way, by him that 
is “the life of our lives, and the soul of our souls.” 
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Tuts is a night to lie awake and hear the rain fall, praying 
that so his grace may descend into and quicken our souls; a 
night too in which to muse on home and its loved circle, and 
just the time, dear S., for full and hearty communion with 
you. I hope the rain will keep on its soothing music, and 
bring with its melody holy dreams, rest, and strength for to- 
morrow’s workday life. What new growth, think you, will 
these “ uncongenial duties” bring to you and to me before 
the next blessed day of rest? Ah me! I was just about to 
write as if you and I were alone, heart to heart, with mutual 
confession and aid, when “the vision of faces at the window ” 
presents itself, and the pen is checked. I know it is very 
well to talk, when we eagerly drink in the deepest thoughts 
and feelings of others, about the aid which we could scarcely 
have done without ; but with our present selves it seems quite 
another thing. “ Human souls, like plants, should only open 
their leaves to the sun, and he who uncovers their roots is a 
fool.” So says Jean Paul; and had we only our beautiful 
friend’s bird-like experience —‘“‘duty nought but glad effort, 
and life one continued song of thanksgiving ’?—so would I 
most joyously respond. Could we only put forth the affluence 
of our hidden spiritual supplies in leaves and blossoms, in the 
fragrance of an all-lovefull atmosphere, how much more true 
and safe than in talking or writing about them! But even to 
her came at last the saddening sense of helplessness, of strug- 
gle, sighing, and prayer, “when no outward help was to be 
shunned or slighted.” Well for our desponding hours that 
we could know this of her, of each other, of all or any striv- 
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ing souls. I think over the treasures of strength which you 
and others have conferred upon me in holy heart-confidence, 
and therefore will I banish the vision of faces, and renew 
back my tribute of gratitude, by giving and taking when the 
spirit prompts. I have had of late such peculiar gifts from 
Heaven, so many happy hours, such sweet peace brooding 
over my soul, that my daily prayer seemed expressly answer- 
ed; the Good Shepherd has been leading me through the 
green pastures and beside still waters, as if to strengthen me 
for the more rugged paths of duty. For months past, this has 
seemed to be all that I could ask of blessing. The very full- 
ness of the Father’s love was breathed from this beautiful 
figure, and fulfilled my utmost need. 1 found this echo to 
my thought in one of Mrs. Child’s letters : —“‘ My soul turns 
with wistful gaze towards the green pastures and still waters 
of spiritual quietude and poetic ease.” But “the year’s con- 
flict for the good of the race, fought on the broad table-land 
of high mountains,’”——-to that I cannot yet attain. I have 
longed for peace, as the soul’s only restorer, and peace has 
‘been granted. Life has been so beautiful, clothed in the 
clearest sunlight of love ; the past has been revealed as “ per- 
petual youth to my heart ;” the present comparatively free 
from struggle, and the future, with its dark forebodings, only 
afar off. Were life all like this, it would be indeed a con- 
scious living and breathing, and having our being in God. With 
a harmonious physical development, might it not be so? 

This afternoon I attended the funeral services of a young 
lady, who was well known and loved here, whose sudden 
death has been deeply felt. There is something to me in the 
very atmosphere of Calvinism, particularly in its dealings with 
the dead, most gloomy and depressing. Why dwell upon 
death as a terror by which men must be driven to religion ? 
Life is what we want preaching to about, the gradual strength- 
ening and perfecting of the spirit here, as our greatest, most 
immediate need ; eternal life, wherever it may be, as our hope, 
our final reward. Since tea, we have listened to one of 
Buckminster’s Sermons, and to a prayer from Mr. Furness’ Book 
of Devotion. With these came my Sabbath of the soul. 
Holy and strong and Joving impulses seemed to throng in of 
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their own accord. How little do good men dream of the in- 
fluence of their own thoughts and feelings upon the actual 
necessities of unknown and uncounted souls! ‘That sermon 
came to me like a bright example of Christian purity and 
beauty ; and the prayer —it was not the words or the peti- 
tions offered up therein, but an indefinable, prayerful influence, 
bearing me upward, as on angels’ wings, with a saintly spirit 
to lead the way. 

But, dearest, I have so much to thank you for in your re- 
cent letters. They have come to me one by one, most striking 
counterparts of my own experience, to remind'me of my 
blessings, to inspire me with new energy, gratitude, and love. 
We have, singularly enough, been reading the same books, 
thinking the same thoughts, and suffering the same ills. With 
your last letter, and its list of physical grievances, I had pecu- 
liar sympathy, for it found me in the depths of all, only not 
so martyr-like a sufferer, because free from your cares. I love 
you all the more for telling me all your tale. I don’t approve 
of showing forth the sunshine of the soul, and hiding all the 
shadowy; for both are ultimately, if not always, beautiful ; 
and your shadows, S., turned mine into sunshine. That let- 
ter—it bade me “arise and walk.” I wish that it could 
have given me the power of locomotion to you, and of aid 
and healing for you. But good night. “He giveth his be- 
loved sleep ;”’ and in his fold, amid green pastures and beside 
still waters, may we lie down and sleep together. 

Remember our beautiful nightly song, in the former times 
of care and trial : — 


“QO! bid my fainting spirit live ; 
And what is dark reveal ; 
And what is evil, O forgive, 
And what is broken, heal ; 
And cleanse my nature from above 
In the deep Jordan of thy love!” 
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PEABODY’S LITERARY REMAINS. 


Literary Remains of W. B. O. Peabody, D. D. Edited by 
Everett Peabody. Boston, 1850: B. H. Greene. 


Tis volume fulfils the promise made in the beautiful 
Memoir of Dr. Peabody, and gives the community a new oc- 
casion to contemplate the character and virtues of an excellent 
man. Although these papers are literary rather than moral, 
they yet embody, in a remarkable degree, the various elements 
which entered into the structure of the author’s mind. Through 
them we perceive a true portraiture of the man. They bring 
him before us as he appeared in life—a true lover of Nature, 
carefully watching her moods and changes, familiar with for- 
ests and flowers, birds and insects, of a gentle and affectionate 
disposition, always a moralist, giving an earnest, humane tone 
to every sentiment, and hallowing every thought with the 
savor of devout and holy principle. Whether he writes upon 
poetry or science, nature or art, we see, shining out through 
all varieties of his expression, the pure spirit that inspired his 
understanding and guided his pen. Without profession, he 
makes us recognize his power of faith. Without formally 
‘stating his trust in Providence, we feel that he was always 
sustained by it himself, and that he forcibly justifies it to 
other minds. He commends religion, not by thrusting forth 
its forbidding technicalities, but by breathing into every 
theme he takes up its genial, sympathetic, and catholic 
temper. 

It is known that Dr. Peabody was, for many years, a con- 
tributor to the North American Review. The book before 
us is made up of selections from that work, together with a 
few specimens of his poetry. Every article has a permanent 
interest, both from the subject and manner of treatment. 
They embrace a variety of topics, connected with poetry and 
science, natural history, biography, and fiction. In the lan- 
guage of the brief editorial preface, “they illustrate the ex- 
‘tensive research, the enthusiastic love of nature, the delicate 
perception of moral beauty, and the lofty and uncompromising 
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standard of right, webs blended together by his quiet hu- 
mor, always characterized him.” ‘The articles upon “ Amer- 
ican Forest Trees,” “‘Habits of Insects,” and “ Biography of 
Birds,”’ have peculiar merits ; these were his favorite subjects, 
and betray his nice observation, his keen taste, and the readi- 
ness with which he gave himself to natural science. There 
is deep devotion in the joy which he felt in listening to all the 
voices of Nature, the singing of birds, the running of waters, 
the fall of the leaves and the snow. He isa reverent wor- 
shipper as he stands among the works of God; his love for 
the beautiful forms around him, is one with the praise which 
he offers to the Spirit above him. 

The two reviews, one on Cheever’s “ Studies in Poetry,” 
the other on Lord Brougham’s “ Men of Letters and Science,” 
show how varied and thorough was the critic’s knowledge, 
how true his insight, and how wide his sympathy. In these 
papers he goes over a large part of the great names in modern 
literature and science, and his accurate analysis of many and 
different characters indicates a deeply philosophical as well as 
an observing mind. The paper on “ Addison” is a living 
likeness of the man and his time. His criticism on Marga- 
ret, though a little severe, and his estimation of it somewhat 
below our own, is yet discriminating and just, and conveys to 
the author, in plain, direct language, a statement of his faults 
and defects, by reforming which he may become a useful and 
popular writer, as he is already a writer of marked and pecu- 
liar genius. 

With much of the poetry which forms the conclusion of 
the volume, our readers are already familiar. The tone of it 
is high and spiritual, and the versification melodious. We 
feel like thanking the filial editor for the pleasure and instruc- 
tion we have had in refreshing our minds with the thoughts 
and presence of one whom even in our childhood we were 
taught to revere. D. Cc 
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TRUE REPOSE. 


Tue wild flower drinks the dew, 
Inhales the breezes free ; 

Pure hearts their strength renew, 
From thee, my God, from thee. 


The tired bird seeks her nest, 
Hid in the sheltering tree ; 
So longs the soul for rest 
On thee, my God, on thee. 


The bark by tempest driven 
To its safe port would flee; 
So turns the spirit riven 

To thee my God, tothee. 


Light of the clouded mind, 
Joy of the glad and free, 
Grant us repose to find 

In thee; my God, in thee. 





EDITOR’S COLLECTANEA. NO. XVL. 


Studies in Christian Biography ; or Hours with Theologians and Re- 
formers. By Samuel Osgood, Minister of the Church of the Messiah 
in New York. New York: C.& Francis & Co. Boston: J. H. 
Francis. 1850. 


It is half self-laudation for the Monthly to compliment this work, in- 
asmuch as the Monthly had the honor and privilege of first giving pub- 
licity in print to a considerable portion of its contents. And yet, since 
it is our imperative duty to say something of it, we shall not hesitate 
between immodesty and falsehood, nor keep the truth back for a fasti- 
dious scruple. The simple fact then, is, that this book is a capital book, 
and all the fourteen chapters in it capital chapters. Many of them, as 
the author explains in his cordial and frank preface, were prepared as 
lectures ; others as articles for periodicals. They display a very happy 
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and not usual combination of industry and imagination, learning and 
invention, patience and celerity, discriminating intelligence and benevo- 
lent feeling. Mr. Osgood’s theological studies have led him already, 
even in early life, to that best of all the results of investigation —a 
catholic appreciation of the noble minds in each department and sect of 
the church, a power of extracting its real, essential, and peculiar virtue 
from every sphere of religious opinion, and a freedom that renders it 
impossible he should be made the servant of any, united with a venera- 
tion that compels him to reverence the sincerity of all. The great in- 
tellects and hearts with which he here succeeds in making his readers 
pleasantly and intimately acquainted, are those of Augustine and Chry- 
sostom, Jerome and Calvin, Teresa and Socinus, Grotius and Fox, Swe- 
denborg and Wesley, Edwards and Howard. The interpretation of 
these characters and their several works, or ministries, naturally in- 
volves an elucidation and discussion of the systems and principles they 
represent. The author has attained to the secret of detecting the spirit 
of the law stated by Paul, and quoted on the title-page, that, under 
Christ, in a diversity of operations, there is the same spirit. 

Mr. Osgood’s style is striking, resolute, and picturesque. It has the 
effect of elaboration ; and yet we suspect that he has so disciplined it 
with painstaking in former years, that he is now elaborate extempora- 
neously. He very often disposes his events and subjects dramatically ; 
and is much impressed with coincidences, resemblances, and contrasts. 
His few faults are the excesses of merit; or rather they are the result 
of a scholarly habit and an honorable ambition. It is interesting to 
notice the influence on a man’s mode of expression, exerted by his 
intimate companionships or his employments. We have often been 
struck in Mr. Osgood’s writings — not in the matter, but the manner — 
with some lingering, occasional trace of a labor he was engaged in, and 
quite successfully, some years ago—a translation of two volumes of 
Lectures by De Wette. 

Whoever reads this book, will probably be a wiser man ; and, unless 
remarkably obdurate, a more liberal, a more virtuous, and a more 
devout one. 


King Rene’s Daughter. An exquisitely wrought little Danish drama, 
by Henrik Herz, translated into English, and acted on the English 
stage ; beautifully simple, pure, and pleasing ; an admirable antidote to 
perplexity, anxiety, or fretting care. 


Review of Webster’s Speech on Slavery. By Wendell Phillips. This 
is a keen, searching, eloquent pamphlet, or it could not have come from 
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Mr. Phillips. It is also slightly abusive ; and the omission of some 
phrases, with the alteration of others, would have added to its power. 
It is on the right side of the great question. Mr. Webster’s terrible 
mistake has fallen on multitudes of Northern men, in whom the original 
spirit of our Puritan stock survives, like a personal affliction. If the 
Constitution of these States is ever broken to pieces, the men who have 
roused the moral sense of the best part of the nation against the gov- 
ernment, by forcing unwarrantable interpretations upon that instrument, 
will be obliged to bear the dishonor and the remorse of having precipi- 
tated the fearful issue. 
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Christ and the Pharisees upon the Sabbath. By a Student of Divin- 
ity, some time Student of Law. There is so much smartness and sense 
in this snarling tract, that one is provoked, — catching something of its 
irritable temper, — that it should be spoiled by petulance, bad taste, and 
a lamentable lack of dignity. A man who enjoys the double educa- 
tional advantage of legal and theological studies should have proved a 
better scholar, and shown a more equally balanced judgment. His 
mind is touched with fire, but it seems to be St. Anthony’s fire. He 
has many just notions about the Sabbath and Christianity in general. It 
is a pity a genial equilibrium could not be struck between the heat of his 
blood and the snow-water that runs in the veins of some of the 
** Pharisees.” 


Old Joliffe. By the Author of a “Trap to Catch a Sunbeam,” 
“Only,” &c. Another of these delightful and universally admired 
stories, published and sold by James Munroe & Co., tending to make all 
their readers feel—as Dickens says, in his ‘* Household Words,” — 
that “ the lot of the hardest workers at this whirling wheel of toil is not 
necessarily a moody, brutal fact, excluded from the sympathies and 
graces of imagination, but that in things repellant on the surface there 
is romance enough, if we will find it out ;” to be ‘more tolerant of one 
another, more faithful in the progress of mankind, and more thankful 
for the privilege of living in this summer dawn of time.” 


An Exposition of Differences existing between different Presses and 
different Lines of Telegraph, &c., &c., &c. By Francis O. J. Smith. 
We refer all persons interested in the matter to this pamphlet of forty- 
six pages, evidently prepared with care, containing a variety of state- 
ments and documents, and printed by Dutton & Wentworth. 


The Union of the Human Race: A Lecture delivered before the 
Quincy Lyceum. By Rev. W. P. Lunt. Mr. Lunt is a clear-headed 
thinker, an accomplished scholar, and a chaste and forcible writer 
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always, as the literary public very well know. He has here brought 
his powers to bear upon a noble and worthy theme; and the result is a 
production honorable to any reputation. 


Farewell: A Sermon Preached to the First Church, on Resigning 
its Pastoral Charge, Sunday, March 10, 1850. By N. L. Frothing- 
ham. Printed by request. Dr. Frothingham gives us the best possible 
reasons for fresh regret at his resignation of his office, in the discourse 
with which he takes leave of it. That vigorous mind and tender sensi- 
bility ought not yet to allow a silent tongue, nor a hand removed from 
public labors. We will trust it is not to be so. Of this sermon we 
cannot speak at all without pronouncing it perfect in its kind, as worthy 
of the ripe wisdom of the man of letters, as it is of the generous, 
modest, and candid spirit of the faithful minister and the revered 
friend. 








INTELLIGENCE. 


InsTaLLATION AT Provipence, R. I.—Rev. Frederic H. Hedge was instal- 
led Pastor of the Westminster Congregational Society, in Providence, lately 
under the charge of Rev. Samuel Osgood, Wednesday, March.27, 1850. ‘The 
exercises were as follows :—Introductory Prayer and Reading-of the Scrip- 
tures, by Rev. Mr. Brigham of Taunton; Sermon. by Rev. Geo. W. Burnap, 
D. D., of Baltimore, Md.; Prayer of Installation, by Rev. S. K. Lothrop of 
Boston ; Fellowship of the Churches, by Rev. E. B. Hall, D. D., of Providence ; 
Address to the Society, by Rev. S. Osgood of New York city; Concluding 
Prayer, by Rev. C. T. Brooks of Newport, R. I. Religious services were 
held at the church in the evening; and the whole occasion was made agree- 
able by pleasant hospitalities, as well as by the hopes it naturally awakens for 
the future. 


Warren Street Cuape. — The anniversary observances of the founding 
of this ministry, and also of the opening of the Chapel, have both recently oc- 
curred, and have exhibited the internal condition of the institution as highly 
prosperous, and its various agencies energetic and useful to an unprecedented 
degree. The former occasion was marked by a sermon of rare beauty and 
ability from Rev. Mr. Mountford of England, preached at the South Congre- 
gational Church, to a large audience. The latter was celebrated at the 
Chapel on Sunday evening, April 2ist. Prayers were offered by Rev. O. C. 
Everett, a friend of the poor. A report, full of suggestive matter, such as 
must be interesting to every body except those whose creed is, that every man 
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liveth to himself, was read by Rev. C. F. Barnard, the indefatigable minister, 
Addresses, pleading for the objects of the ministry, and the better mainte- 
nance of this and all kindred instrumentalities, were made by Gov. Briggs, 
who alsa presided, by Hon. George S. Hillard, and by Rev. F. D. liuntington. 
There was singing by the well-trained choir, and a beautiful decoration of 
flowers, expressive of the Nature-loving tastes fostered around this “Gate of 
Heaven.” 


Tue “Curistian Inquirer” 1n Montreat.— The blow has fallen: we 
trust our New York friends will survive it. The axe of the Mercantile Li- 
brary Association has cut off one of the best religious journals in the world 
from even a gratuitous admission among such papers as the New York Herald 
within its reading-room. A vote of one majority has sustained the Director 
in this petty persecution, and several pulpits have followed it up by vehement 
denunciations of Liberal Christianity. Do these pious gentlemen suppose 
that by shutting their eyes they can put out the sun at noon? Have they 
never heard, that books proscribed by the Inquisition were the more eagerly 
sought? Are they really so generous as to force public attention to our views 
under the most favorable circumstances, identifying them, that is. with free- 
dom and progress? Or. is a city which has lain at the mercy of mobs for 
week after week, some of whose finest buildings tell the sad story of public 
outrage, too coop to read the ripest thoughts of some of our best minds ? 

It is surely one of the most striking compliments which our New York 
journal has yet received : it is proof positive too, that Brother Cordner’s labors 
in Montreal, have been felt until they are feared. H. 


Irems. — Rey. Mr. Livermore leaves Keene, N. H., with the universal and 
profound regret of his parish and the surrounding community, and hopes to find 
at Cincinnati a climate so congenial to his constitution as to allow him still to 
perform his chosen duties as a preacher.——There is Unitarian preaching at 
Bucksport, Me.——Rev. M. De Lange, of Quincy, Ill., is preaching at and 
near Wheeling, Va.—Rev. S. Barber. recently of the Meadville Divinity 
School, has accepted a call to Rowe, and will be ordained early in June.—— 
Rev. A. W. Bridge leaves Bernardston ——Rev. Henry F. Edes is about to 
leave his parish at Woburn.——Rev. E. P. Bond is preaching at the Sandwich 
Islands, and will soon return to San Francisco.—Rev. Paul Dean is about 
leaving: Easton ——Rev. Mr. Richardson is compelled by ill health to resign 
his charge at Haverhill.-——Rev. T. B. Gannett has discontinued his connec- 
tion with his parish at South Natick,——Rev. Mr. Taggart has also closed 
his labors at Albany.——Rev. Daniel W. Stevens of Cambridge is unani- 
mously iavited to settle with the Unitarian Society at Mansfield——Rev. Mr. 
' Kinsley is invited to Mendon.——Rev. W. O. Moseley has taken a permanent 
supply at Westboro’. 

Dr. M.S. Perry of Boston has been appointed Visiting Physician of the 
Massachusetts General Hospital—a most excellent selection, 





